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I. A PROLEGOMENON. 

The Theology of Judaism in the opinion of many is a new aca- 
demic discipline. They maintain, Judaism is identical with legalism, 
it is a religion of deeds without dogmas. Theology is a systematic 
treatise on the dogmas of any religion. There could be no theology 
of Judaism. ‘The modern latitudinarians and syncretists on their part 
maintain, we need more religion and less theology, or no theology at 
all, deeds and no creeds. For religion is undefinable and purely sub- 
jective; theology defines and casts free sentiments into dictatorial 
words. Religion unites and theology divides the human family not 
seldom into hostile factions. ' 

Research and reflection antagonize these objections. They lead to 
the conviction, both historically and psychologically, that truth unites 
and appeases, error begets antagonism and fanaticism—error, whether 
in the spontaneous belief or in the scientific formulas of theology, is 
the cause of the distracting factionalism in the transcendental realm. 
Truth well defined is the most successful arbitrator among mental 
combatants. It seems, therefore, the best method to unite the human 
family in harmony, peace and good will is to construct a rational and 
humane system of theology, as free from error as possible, clearly 
defined, and appealing directly to the reason and conscience of all nor- 
mal men. 

Research and reflection in the field of Israel’s literature and his- 
tory produce the conviction that a code of laws is no religion yet. 
Legalism and observances are but one form of Judaism. ‘The under- 
lying principles and doctrines are essential Judaism; and these are the 
material to the theology of Judaism, and these are essentially dog- 
matic. You take Judaism as a philosopheme, it is certainly dozmatic. 
It is no empiricism, no skepticism, no criticism, hence it must be a dog- 
matism. If you take it as a body of principle, doctrine and precept 
‘embodied in Holy Writ, it certainly has its fundamental truths which, 
if formulated in decreta or placita, are always dogmas. 

Let us consider a few particular points. Scriptures begin with an 
account of CREATION. Understand, abstract and expound this as von 
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may, it always centers in the proposition of the priority and superior- 
ity of a substantial being—call it spirit, causative power, God, or by 
any other name-—prior and superior to all material being and its modal- 
ities; and this, however formulated, is a dogma. 

Scriptures from the first to the last page advance the doctrine of 
DIVINE INSPIRATION AND REVELATION. Ratiocinate this as you may, 
it always centers in the proposition: ‘There exists an inter-relation 
and a faculty of intercommunication in the nature of that universal, 
prior and superior being and the individualized being called man; and 
this also is a dogma. 

Scriptures teach that the Supreme Being is also Sovereign Provi- 
dence. He provides sustenance for all that stand in need of it. He 
foresees and foreordains all, shapes the destinies and disposes the affairs 
of man and mankind, and takes constant cognizance of their doings. 
He is the lawgiver, the judge and the executor of his laws. Press all 
this to the ultimate abstraction and formulate it as you may, it always 
centers in the proposition of Die sittliche Weltordnung, the universal, 
moral, just, benevolent and beneficent theocracy, which is the cause, 
source and text book of all canons of ethics; and this again is a 
dogma. 

Scriptures teach that virtue and righteousness are rewarded; vice, 
misdeeds, crimes, sins are punished, inasmuch as they are free-will 
actions of man; and adds thereto that the free and benevolent Deity 
under certain conditions pardons sin, iniquity and transgression. Here 
is an apparent contradiction between justice and grace in the Supreme 
Being. Press this to its ultimate abstraction, formulate it as you may 
and you will always arrive at some  BEOPSSIHOR concerning atonement; 
and this also is a dogma. 

Furthermore, Scriptures teach with special emphasis THE 
Yuva MoNoTHEISM. This is not the indefinite theo-monism of the 
primitive element worshipers, also not the illative monotheism of the 
Shemitic or Aryan paganism supposed to underlie the polytheism and 
idolatry of elemental astro or anthropomorphous theology. It has 
nothing in common with any god or gods made with human hands, 
phantasy or reason; nothing in common with the abstract deities or 
god-ideas of philosophy, ancient or modern, which are metaphysical 
postulates without substantial existence; or with the artificial god or 
gods of inductive speculation, like Hegel’s perpetually self-developing 
“Geist,” which is the original of the Darwinistic and August Compte’s 
metaphysics; or with the “Will” of Schopenhauer,, the “Unconscious,” 
(Das Unbewusste) of Ed. von Hartmann, the subsequent “Panlogism,” 
or “Paupsychism,” and the last phase of the whole, the “Unknowable” 
of British speculation. It is a unique Yava monotheism without 
precedent or’ parallel in history which Scriptures teach, the eternal 
living God, the author, preserver and governor of the entire cosmos, 
who possesses, enlivens and permeates the All without being sub- 
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merged in, changed or limited in his freedom by this All, the self- 
conscious wisdom and benevolence in the All, without any dependency 
onthe All. “God is he that is, and allthe rest but seems to be.” 
This Yava monotheism is no philosopheme; reason could and did 
not invent it, reason can not deny it, it can only construe it; it is a 
dogma. And according to all ancient and modern expounders of 
Scripture, it is a dogma on which. depends the salvation of man. 
Therefore it is correct to maintain that Judaism has its dogmas; Be 
there may be built up a theology of Judaism. 

Whether it is necessary to formulate and establish these dogmas 
others, or any, in order to construct a system of theology, can be de- 

“cided only after we have ascertained what theology is, what the 
theology of Judaism is.* 
2. WHAT THEOLOGY IS. 

* Theology is the science of man’s religious knowledge. Science 
is ratiocinated and systematized knowledge. Knowledge is 
any conception of fact, phenomenon or sentiment made permanent in 
consciousness. Man’s religious knowledge is the complex of con- 
ceptions, of facts, phenomena or sentiments concerning the Supreme 
Being of his own cognition, that Being’s nature and commandments, 
man’s duties, hopes or fears accordingly, and his relations to that 
Supreme Being. Since all religious knowledges center in man’s 
cognition of the Supreme Being, the science of these knowledges is 
properly called theology, “a treatise or discourse on or of God.” 

The ratiocination of conceptions and knowledges entering into any 
system of science is the work of the faculty of reason. This is the 
point where theology and philosophy meet, but only to separate again 
from each other at the next step in advance. Theology is no meta- 
physics, no ontology, no psychology and no philosophy of religion, 
consequently its operations and methods differ from all of them. 

Ratio ination signifies the generation of a judgment from others 
actually in our understanding. 1 compare the conception or knowledge 
to be ratiocinated with those I possess ; if there exists “nothing contrary 
or contradictory to it in my consciousness, I hold it to be true, true for 
me; it is subjectively true. The next higher step is, I compare this 
new conception or knowledge with the knowledge of mankind, with 
that which all men know, and there exists nothing contrary to it in 
the consciousness of mankind, I hold it to be objectively true; it is 
true with all rational beings. 


In theology, as in every other transcendental conception or super- 

*We kuow that the attempt to formulate these dogmas by Moses Maimonides and other 
authorities, before and after him, proved a failure. No two of them agreed in the numbers, 
essence or wording of the dogmas. Maimonides ¡himself in his philosophical book, Moreh 
Nebuchim—although his formulas were placed in the common prayer book of the synagogue— 
drops the last two, and in his Rabbinical code. Mishnah Thorah emphasizes but two, viz: God 
and Revelations. See Yesod Hathorah I. and vii, i; Joseph Albo’s Ikkarim, 1 section; Isaac 


Abarbanel’ s Rosh Emunah and Chasdai Or Kreska’s Adonoi, and compare first Mishnah 
of section Chelek in Sanhedrin. . 
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sensuous knowledge, none can, none need go beyond this for ratioci. 
nation. Whatever all men ever knew to be true is true to all; it is self. 
evident because it is evident to all. Theology can safely build its 
structure upon the universal knowledge of men. Philosophy in fact 
does the same. It can not produce facts or phenomena, or the con” 
ceptions of either. It can only reason on them, establish possibility, 
probability, or the opposite hypothetically, analyze, construct and 
define that which it adopted from the universal knowledge of man- 
kind. Mankind knows much more than reasoners elaborated. Philoso- 
phy in these three thousand years elaborated but a few problems 
which mankind’s reason begets. In all this, however, it relied on man. 
kind's knowledge more than on the syllogism. None can reason on 
naught. Knowledge precedes the process of reason and claims justly 
the priority in time and superiority of evidence over all products of 
reason. Mankind's universal knowledge in each particular case is the 
conclusion of a syllogism, the antecedents of which the philosopher 
may or may not discover. 


3. THE POSTULATES OF THEOLOGY. 


As far back into the twilight of myths, the early dawn of human 
reason, as the origin of religious knowledge was traced, mankind was 
in possession of four dogmas. They were always present in men's 
consciousness, although philosophy has not discovered the antecedents 
of the syllogism, of which these are the conclusions. The exceptions 
are only such tribes, clans or individuals that had not yet become con- 
scious of their own sentiments, not being crystallized into conceptions, 
and in consequence thereof had no words to express therh;» but those 
are very rare exceptjons. These four dogmas are: 


1. There exists—in one or more forms of being—a Superior 
Being, living, mightier and higher than any other being known or im- 
agined. (Existence of God.) 

2. There is in the nature of this Superior Being, and in the nature 
of man, the capacity and desire of mutual sympathy, inter-relation and 
inter-communication. (Revelation and worship.) 

3. The good and the right, the true and the beautiful, are desir- 
able, the opposites thereof are detestable and repugnant to the Superior 
Being and to man. (Conscience, ethics and esthetics.) 

4. There exists for man a state of felicity or torment beyond 
this state of mundane life. (Immortality, reward or punishment.) 


These four dogmas of the human family are the postulate of all 
theology and theologies; and they are axiomatic. They require no 
proof, for what all men always knew is self-evident; and no proof can 
be adduced to them, for they are transcendant (trans conscientiam com- 
munem). Philosophy, with its apparatuses and methods of cogitation, 
can not reach them, can expound them, can not negate them, and 
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none ever did prove such negation satisfactorily even to the individual 
reasoner himself. S 7 

; All systems of theology are built on these four postulates. They 
differ only in the definitions of the quiddity, the extension and expan- 
sion of these dogmas in accordance with the progression or retrogres- 
sion of different ages and countries. They differ in their derivation of 
doctrine and dogma from the main postulates; their reduction to prac- 
tice in ethics and worship, forms and formulas; their methods of 
application to human affairs, and their notions of obligation, account- 
ability, hope or fear. 

These accumulated’ differences in the various systems of theology, 
inasmuch as they are not logicaliy contained in these postulates, are 
subject to criticism; an appeal to reason is always legitimate, a rational 
justification is requisite. The arguments advanced in all these cases 
are not always appeals to the standard of reason—therefore the disa- 
greements—they are mostly historical. “Whatever we have not from 
the knowledge of all mankind, we have from the:knowledge of a very 
respectable portion of it in our holy books and sacred traditions ”—is 
the main argument. So each system of theology, in as far as it differs 
from others, relies for proof of its particular conceptions and knowl- 
edges on its traditions written or unwritten, as the knowledge of a 
portion of mankind; so each particular theology depends on its 
sources, f 

So also does Judaism. It is based upon the four postulates of all 
theology, and in justification of its extensions and expansions, its 
derivation of doctrine and dogma from the main postulates, its entire 
development, it points to its sources and traditions, and at various 
times also to the standard of reason, not, however, till the philoso- 
phers pressed it to reasonin self-defense; because it claimed the divine 
authority for its sources, higher than which thereisnone. And so we 
have arrived at our subject: 


4. WHAT THE THEOLOGY OF JUDAISM IS. 


We know what theology is, so we must define here only what 
Judaism is.* i 
. ‘JUDAISM IS THE COMPLEX OF ISRAEL’S RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS 
RATIOCINATED TO CONCEPTIONS IN HARMONY WITH ITS JEHOVISTIC 
Gop-COGNITION. ° f 
These conceptions made permanent in the consciousness of this 
people are the religious knowledges which form the substratum to the 


Theology of Judaism. They are recorded: in the national literature of 
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*Judaism is a misnomer for.the religion of Israel. It applies only to that status of reli- 
gion which was developed and established in Judea, i. c., to one phase of that religion, and 
especially the one which was developed from and after the revolution under the Asmoneans 
(167 B.C.). Still the word is so old, venerable and popular, that it can not well be replaced by 
its original designation, which is pyne MN" “The fear, veneration and worship of Jehovah 
(Psalms xix. 10) which endureth forever.” 
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the Hebrews, and actualized in their history, which records also the 
temporary aberrations, the combat of the logical and illogical in the 
historical process. 

This definition of Judaism is justified by the Hebrew records. It 
is presupposed in the opening chapters of Genesis, that the progres- 
sive development of the monotheistic religious know!edge in the 
human family was preserved by certain patriarchs—this is also the 
opinion of the Talmudical sages—and reached Abraham in the full- 
ness of its opulence. Abraham was in his time the heir and expo- 
nent of mankind's monotheistic traditions, or perhaps the most 
prominent of that favored class, who represented an esoteric faith, 
which Abraham began to proclaim publicly in Canaan. It was a 
nameless faith. With Abraham begins the definite God of revelation. 
When this patriarch was ninety-nine years old, it is recorded, Genesis 
xvii. the first time in these records, God spoke to him of Himself, ex- 
pounding what Heis: “I am AIL SHApDDI, walk before me and be 
(become) thou perfect, and I will make my covenant between me and 
thee.” Here is the first record of monotheistic religion, with its ob- 
ject, “to be (become) perfect,” and its method, to walk before God, in 
the light of God, to think and act God-like, the moral conduct shaped 
according to the God-idea, which is its ideal and pattern, and identical 
with the religious knowledges ratiocinated in harmony with the God- 
cognition. : 

Four centuries of progressive development elapsed between the 
God-revelation to Abraham and to Moses, characterized by the ethical 
height of Joseph, the faith and trust in God by the Elders of Israel in 
Egypt (Exodus iv, 27-31) and the prophetical powers of Moses. A 
new era of religion begins, it is the Mosaic dispensation. It begins 
not with a legislation; it begins with the revelation of God Himself 
to Moses (Exodus iv, 14-16). The God-cognition always precedes the 
religious idea with its commandments and institutions; for the God- 
cognition is the principle, first cause and touchstone for all religious 
knowledges, ordinances and institutions, all religious dogmas and 
practices, all of which must be effects of that first cause, legitimate 
conclusions from that principle, sequences of that antecedent. The 
law of laws is, “Whatever is in my cognition of God is imperative in 
my religion; whatever is contrary to my cognition of God is irreli- 
gious and forbidden to me.” Israel did not make its God, God made 
Himself known to Israel, and its entire religion grew out of this 
knowledge; whatever is not in harmony with this principal knowledge 
is aberration, error. In Judaism, therefore, all religious sentiments 
must be ratiocinated to conceptions in harmony with its Jehovistic 
God-cognition. ‘Therefore Israel's religion is called mm ny “Ven- 
eration and Worship of Jehovah”; its laws and institutions are divine 
inasmuch as they are the sequence of this antecedent; and its ex- 
pounders maintain that this Monotheism is the only dogma of Juda- 
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ism. Its formula is ns nn nm and its categoric Imperative, its 
law of laws, is 1397 091198 'n "ns 


"The Theology of Judaism is the science of Israel’s religious knowl- 
edges of God, the doctrinal, ethical and practical sequences following 
legitimately from the principle antecedent to them, which is Israel’s 
God-cognition. 

Its evidence is in the four postulates of all theology, the universal 
knowledge of mankind; in the revelations recorded in the Thorah; 
the universal knowledge of a large portion of mankind; the stand- 
ard of reason and the demonstration of history, to which it appeals in 
all doctrine not contained in the four postulates and in the Thorah.* 

It consists of two main divisions; 

„I. God and His attributes as revealed in the Thorah. 

‚2. The doctrinal, ethical and practical sequences, following legiti- 
mately from this God-cognition. 

We consider the first, first. 

5. GOD AND HIS NAMES ACCORDING TO THE THORAH. 

We approach this most important, most solemn and sublime 
problem with deep veneration and profound reflection. It is the 
grandest and most inscrutable of all thoughts and ideals of man; it is 
God and His attributes we are to discuss. 1 only venture out upon 
this fathomless and boundless deep because I am to discuss this theme 
of the infinite under the limitation “according to the Thorah;” and the 
Thorak is a book, and a book may be understood correctly by an or- 
dinary mortal, if his canon of exegesis harmonizes with the standard 
of reason. ; 

I have to lay down, in this connection, the following rules of 
exegesis; , : 

1: The Thorah maintains that its “teaching and canon” are 
divine. Man's knowledge of the True and the Good comes directly to 
human reason and conscience (which is unconscious reason) from 
the supreme and universal Reason, the absolutely True and Good; or 
1t comes to him indirectly from the same source by the manifestations 
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*Thorah siguifies “The teaching” emphatically as the term biblia or Bible was adopted for 
“THE book” emphatically; also the Canon, the Law, to direct authoritatively man’s reason, 
volition and action. The five books of Moses are the Thorah, the primary Sources of the 
“teaching and canon” of Israel's religion. The other books of Holy Writ are secondary 
sources, relating to the Thorah as commentaries by inspired men, as far as the “teaching and 
canon” are concerned; and all post-biblical writings on the “teaching and canon” as laid down 
in the Thorah and expounded in Prophets and Hagiography stand in relation to the Thorah 
as sub-commentaries to the original text and its inspired expounders. This is the historical 
standard of Judaism. Those Bible critics who maiatain that the five books of Moses in the 

‚form before us were written after Prophets, must admit that the main “teaching and canon” 
must have existed traditionally or in any other form prior to the prophets and psalmists; or 
they must postulate that inspired men of a later date abstracted from existent literature all 
“teaching and canon” and compiled it inthis Thorah form; or they must place ‚themselves 
upon the non-Israelitish and non-historical standpoint; for this is unexceptionally and 
incontrovertibly the historical Israeljtish standpoint that the ‘‘teaching and canon” is in the 
Thorah, and it is therefore called Thorah or more explicitly. mynn mayn (Deuter. 


iv, 8; xvii, 11, 19; xxxi, 24, 25; xxxiii, 4; Psalms xix, 18. See the author’s “Pronaos to Holy 
» Writ.” ° 
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of nature, the facts of history and man's power of induction. This 
principle is in conformity with the second postulate of theology, 
and its extension in harmony with the standard of reason. 

2. All knowledge of God and His attributes, the True and the 
Good, came to man by successive revelations, of the indirect kind 
first, which we may call natural revelation, and the direct kind after- 
wards, which we may call transcendental revelation ; both these reve- 
lations concerning God and His substantial attributes, together with 
their historical genesis, are recorded in the Thorah in the Seven 
Hoty NAMES oF Gop,* to which neither prophet nor philosopher 
in Israel, added even one and all-of which constantly recur in all 
Hebrew literature. 

3. What we call the God of Revelation is actually intended to 
designate God as made known in the transcendental revelations in 
cluding the successive God-ideas of natural revelation. His attributes 
of relation are made known only in such. passages of the Thorah, in 
which He Himself is reported to have spoken to man of Himself, His 
name and His attributes, and not by any induction or reference from 
any law, story or doing ascribed to God anywhere. The prophets 
only expand or define those conceptions of Deity which these passages 
of direct transcendental revelation in the Thorah contain. There 
exists no other source from which to derive the cognition of the God 
of revelation. 

These passages are: Genesis, xvii, 1,2; Exodus, iii, 6, 14, 15; 
XX, 1-5; Xxxili, 17-23; xxxivi, 5-10; Leviticus, xix, I, 2; Deuter., v, 
6-10. Whatever is not predicated of God in these passages, none can 
predicate of Him. 

4. God called in the Thorah by any of the seven holy names, 
orthe God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God of the Fathers, the 
God of Israel, or by the prophets the God enthroned in Zion or 
Jerusalem, can not be understood to signify a tribal God, a national 
God, a local God, or any special God; it could signify only the one 
God revealed to the fathers, or known and worshiped by them; God 
revealed to Israel, known, worshiped aud proclaimed by Israel only, 
as all those revelations in the Thorah plainly and convincingly teach, 
the creator of heaven and earth, the judge of all the earth, the pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth, exalted above all, prior and superior to all 
matter, time and space. He can not be supposed to be also a tribal, 
national, special or localized God,t The prophets and hagiographists 
never understood God otherwise than, the Eternal, Infinite, Absolute, * 
hence Universal and Omnipresent God, the very highest, ‘broadest, 


*See Talmud in Shebuoth, p. 35, also in Sopherim iv, and Moses Maimonides in sixth book of 
his Code. pps ¡PND myw yig : 
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+The whole can never be thought of as a part of itself, 
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and deepest conception of Deity which human reason is capable of 
thinking ; and the prophets only knew of God and His attributes,what 
they had learned from the Thorah. They anthropomorphized the Deity 
in poetical tropes, metaphoric language, to interpret those sublime 
conceptions to the gross understanding of the common man, or to 
move the heart to love and affection, to admiration, veneration and 
worship. Still they added no new name and no new predicate to the 
God of Revelation, simply because human reason could not do it, 
could conceive nothing higher than the highest. 

We examine now the details as laid down in the sacred texts. 
We begin with the SEvEN HoLY NAMES OF GoD. 


1. ON AIL 


When primitive man became conscious of the law of causality 
in him, he recognized elemental power about and above him which 
governed him, and he had no control over it. He recognized a super- 
human power, and this was to him the first revelation of a Superior 
Being in the form of an empiric ‘observation from the periphery of 
nature. 

Holy Writ maintains, the first man, called Adam, recognized his 
own superiority over his fellow beings, and the existence and superior- 
ity of a superhuman power, which the Shemites called N (monosyl- 
lable ATL) an existent, superhuman and superior power. 

Aut, is the positive term to the negative "NX Ar, or X? Lo of the same 

‘consonantal letters. The latter signify the relative or absolute not- 
being, and Arr signifies being absolute, causative and constant. 
Primitive man could call his primitive God-idea AIL only. 

In Holy Writ AIL retained its indefinite and appellative character. 
It appears with the article bxn and the possessive suffix YS; in pa- 
triarchal times with an explanatory term, as AIL ELYON, AIL Ror, AIL 
OLAM, AIL SHADDI, the conception of AI had evidently been en- 
larged; in Mosaic time AIL is used where anthropomorphous or ele- 
mental qualities are predicated of God, as AıL rachum nechanun, AIL 
kanno, HA-AIL haggadol, hag gibb or vehannaro, evidently representing 
God as immanent in nature, retaining its primary signification. In 
post-Mosaic Scriptures Ari is used for ELOHIM, mostly poetical, and 
both frequently in the sense of immanence. 

Arr is in Holy Writ the first name of God connected with the 
names of persons and places. It appears in the Cain (Genesis iv, 18) 
and the Sheth family (Ibid. v, 15), and then in the family of the patri- 
archs, like Ishma-ail and Isra-ail; among the Syrians (Ibid. xv, 3 and 
xxii, 21), in Mesopotamia (Ibid. xxvi, 15), and among the Edomites 
(Ibid. xxxvi, 4, 39, 43). The names of places with AIL, like Beth-Ail 
and Peni-ail are quite frequent in the old Canaanitish cities named in 
Joshua xv, xviii and xix. Modern orientalists proved that the term 
AIL, changed with some into yx el or Inu, was there in all lands 
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and languages, from India to the desert of Sahara, wherever a Shem- 
itic dialect was spoken, as the name of a god, or as an appellative 
denoting divinity, power or dominion, or asa title of distinction added 
or prefaced to the names of persons or places.* g 


2. MON OR AON ELOVAHH. 


The differentiation of the theo-monistic idea to a plurality and 
variety of superior beings in prehistoric times is no doubt contempo- 
rary with the origin of the different languages. The primitive tribes 
separated from one another, in course of time produced distinct dia- 
lects, gave different names to their AIL, and also different attributes, 
according to the environs and fate of each tribe. One happily situ- 
ated saw in AIL the good and benevolent god; the other, exposed to 
the terrors of the elements, perceived in its AIL an angry and destruc- 
tive deity, and a third may have experienced both sides of nature and 
looked upon its Art, as a variable sovereign. When after centuries of 

_ Separation some of those tribes met and coalesced again, they brought 
together a polytheism in a polyglottous community, from which new 
languages, gods and cults developed in course of time. All this, how- 
ever, was beneficial in the historical process; it prompted man to 
behold Deity from different aspects; these were revelations from vari- 
ous standpoints, all of which became factors of progressive develop- 
ment. The historic material to establish those differentiations are 
meager; we rely chiefly on retrospective inferences. The other and 
apparently older differentiation of the God-idea in masculine and fem- 
inine deities in all ancient mythologies, from the northwest of Europe 
to the southeast of Asia, all over the ancient world, is marked out in 
the holy name Zlovanhh. 

Two different forces and elements of nature, the generative and 
the proliferous, marked so distinctly in the organic kingdom, were ob- 
served by the primitive thinkers, and there was added to the AIr the 
AILAH, the feminine manifestation of the AIL, the maternal aspect of 
nature. This Aran became the ALLATH of the Phoenicians and Assyr- 
lans, which Herodotus identified with Urania; the Allah of the pre- 
Mohammedan Arabs, the Eloha of the Syrians; became Astarte among 
the Chaldeans, Tethys, the wife and sister of Oceanus, according to 
Homer the progenitors of all gods and men; Osiris and Isis in Egypt, 
the masculine and feminine gods the world over except among the 
Hebrews, who changed the AILAH into ELOVAHH, to change its gen- 
der, and used this term poetically only. 

The term never occurs in Scriptures prior to Moses, who has it 
twice in his last song, and there it is defined by the verb inwy “its 
maker,” its maternal power, while 4Ż is defined by oon» “ who has 
begotten thee,” the paternal power. The term was old in the time of 


*Beitratge zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, by Friedrich Baethgen, Berlin, 1888, p. 270 
e.s. and Excurse. * 


Moses. It had become a pcetical expression of the Deity, the matet- 
nal, soft, affectionate and mild power of God immanent in nature, 
revealed to man from its periphery. It marks an epoch in natural 
revelation, which remained permanently in all heathenism, 


3. DION ELOHIM. 


With this third name of God, pronounced ELOHIM, we step upon 
purely Hebraic ground. Like the tetragrammaton, this Elohim or 
Ha-Elohim, is Hebrew exclusively. It occurs most frequently in Holy 
‘Writ and in connection with, or often in place of, the tetragrammaton. 


Neither of these two names of God occur in any language besides 
Hebrew. 


The term Zlohim contains the consonantal letters and the vowels 
(except one) of both All and Zlovahh and the additional D eem, the 
plural masculine ending, which shows distinctly that the word was 
made of the two prior names of God. The feminine n hai from Elovahh 
‚is retained and deposed by the masculine eem, to express the mono- 
theistic idea of Almightiness, the abstract of almighty, the being that 
is the center and fountain of all might, force, power, causation, and is 
therefore the creator of the All (Genesis 1,1); who contains all ex- 
istent power, the masculine and the feminine, and every other power 
thinkable or imaginable, producing the good here, evil there, and both 
simultaneously elsewhere. And yet he is not identical with this 
force, power, might, which we observe empirically from the 
periphery of nature; he is the abstract idea of all might; power, force, 
causation, he is Elohim, and that im or eem as in px DNW x, or 
VINK PONT PIN 295, and many similar passages, is the sign of abstraction. 
It signifies “Almightiness,” or also the Almighty Being with the pre- 
fixed article N. Here is the primitive Hebrew idea of God, a long 
distance beyond the elemental theo-monism, a step from the periphery 
to the interior of nature, from elements and forces to the generating 
and moving soul of them. And yet it is primitive monotheism only. 
It has in common with ATL the impersonal and indefinite significa- 
tion. It is an appellative and no nomen proprium, takes the definite 
article and the personal suffixes of my Elohim, thy or his Elohim, 
our and your Elohim, and is homonymous with false gods, angels, also 
judges and rulers. Like Ary, it occurs frequently in Holy Writ to 
express the idea of God immanent in nature. Elohim expresses a 
higher degree of natural revelation, as conceived primitively by the 
Hebrew mind, or by those bearers and exponents of mankind's tra- 
ditions, of whom Abraham only became known to posterity. It is 
the first step above materialistic conceptions of primitive humanity. 

4. "NN ADONOLI. 

With Abraham, according to the sacred records, in his old age, 
natural revelation reaches its climax and transcendental revelation 
opens its cycle. Abraham is the first man on record who proclaimed 


the name of God, the first who prayed to God, and he prayed for 
abject sinners; the first of whom it is said that God appeared to him; 
the first whom Holy Writ calls a prophet, and his contemporaries 
acknowledged a prince of God. Either he was himself the sublime 
genius that lifted up his generation to a cognition of God, man and 
world, as recurred so often in the world's history, or his generation 
advanced rapidly to higher thoughts and cognitions, and Abraham 
was the favorite of Providence that rescued his name and fame for 
posterity. It is evident that a decided progress of the religious idea 
and the God-cognition was achieved in his days. ‘The century marks 
the transition from the elemental to the moral God; from the God im- 
manent in nature to the God immanent also in man; from the sover- 
eignty of power, wisdom, dominion and fate to the sitiliche Weit- 
anshauung, the ethical supremacy of freedom, justice and love. 

Abraham was the first man to call God AponoI, and this is the 
symbol, the idiograph, of that transition (Genesis xv. 2, xviii. 27, €. s.). 
Adonoi contains in Hebrew the same vowels as Zlokim, with the plu- 
ral ending oz, to distinguish it from Adonee—my human master, ruler, 
governor. It is a Shemitic term, Hebrewized on the pattern of Zlo- 
him, and like it, it denotes the abstract lordship, mastership, majesty. 
It follows in the texts pointed out, after or with historical data, some- 
thing done or being done by God for man, and is defined in Abraham’s 
prayer for the people of Sodom as “the Judge of all the earth,” who 
punishes the wicked, but also spares the evil-doers on account of the 
righteous among them. Adonoi is the name of God revealed in the 
history of man, the just and merciful ruler. It is the moral Lord, the 
principle of Die Sittliche Weltordnung. It is a great distance in the 
God-cognition from the elemental God or gods, one step higher than 
the Zlohim-idea, a new revelation of the God immanent also in human 
nature, 

This Adonoi period marks the highest stage of God-cognition in 
'the pagan world. For Adonoi is synonymous with Adonis, Baal, Bel 
and Moloch, anthropomorphous and moral gods, lords, kings, rulers of 
men, no mere elemental powers. Although the original element of 
mythology was retained in the masculine and feminine gods and god- 
desses, and in the forms of worship, still these humanized gods mark 
the progress of the idea and the highest ever reached by paganism, 
reached primarily by Shemitic paganism only. The difference between 
the Abrahamitic Adonoi and the heathen Adonis, Moloch, Baal, is that 
the Adonoi is a successive development from the Hebraic Zlokim, and 
the heathen Moloch and Baal are a successive development from All 
and Zlovahh. The Shemites had reached the highest from their stand- 
point of dualism, so had Abraham reached the highest from his stand- 
point of pure monotheism. So far natural revelation went, so far 
human reason succeeded in the cognition of Deity. - It never went 
beyond it, as history testifies. Therefore Abraham was prepared to 
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receive the revelation of God directly, the first transcendental lesson 
in monotheistic theology. 


5. “wos AIL SHADDAI. 


When Abraham was ninety-nine years old, after a long life of con- 
templation and righteousness, God appeared to him, the Thorah notices 
particularly. God appeared to none before. And God himself, it is 
stated, said to him: “I am Ail Shaddi” He had said to none before 
Abraham who or what he was. This is the first direct revelation. 
Here begins the God of revelation. 


The substance of this revelation is inthe word SHappi. The 4z/ 
was known, and is set before Shaddi to announce that the one re- 
vealed now, is no other than he revealed originally to man. ‘Therefore 
Shaddi without Ail, especially in the book of Job, is a proper name of 
God. 

Ail signifies the mighty one. In the development of the God- 
idea from AÙ? to Elohim it had become the Almighty and Almightiness. 
If Shaddi signified the same as AIL, as those suppose who derive it 


from SHADAD, it would be a mere tautology and no revelation; yet 
Shaddi evidently qualifies Az?, 


In the Talmud it is suggested (Chagigah 12a) that dz is the root 
of Shaddi, which was adopted in Septuagint, Saadia, Rashi and others. 
But they do not account for the shad. 


There is no reason discernible why Shaddi should not be the 
nomen proprium of the Deity, after the form of “W “Sari” and many 
others, contracted of tw and ` which accounts for the dagesh in daled. 
Shed, like shadah, as in Shadayim, signifies nourishing, supporting, 
preserving. The term Shaid, for evil demon, is of late origin, when 
the names of the supposed good demons were changed into evil 
ones. "7 signifies sufficient, superabundant, more than sufficient, 
as 1935) 1393 09 pw. The All Shaddi signifies the Almighty 
self-sufficient and en supporter and preserver of the All. 
This was an important revelation to Abraham. It imbued his con- 
sciousness -with the knowledge that the God of his cognition is eter- 
nal, while all heathen gods were begotten and must therefore have an 
end. ‘The world depends on him for preservation and support and he 
depends on none. He is in this material world as its life principle, 
although he is also above and beyond it. He alone is self-sufficient 
and self-existent. Heis4z/ Shaddi. Adonoi is God's name in his re- 
lation to man, A/ Shaddi is his name in relation to all nature, man 
included, and as such he is the God of transcendental revelation, not 
reached by natural revelation. 

It is evident from two facts, that Abraham was the recipient of 
the Ail Shaddi revelation, as maintained also by Moses (Exodus.vi, 3). 


(a) The Ail Shaddi occurs only in the history of the patriarchs 


from and after Abraham, and then no more except the ‚Skaddi absolute 
in Hagiography. 

(6) Names of persons with the skaddi appended, like Zurishaddi 
and Amishaddi (Numbers II, 10, 12, 25), occur only after the time of 
the patriarchs up to Moses, and nowhere else. 


6. N’ YAHH. 


There exists no reason whatever to suppose that Yah, the sixth 
holy name of God, is an abbreviation of Jehovah. No passage in 
Scriptures suggests it. No similar abbreviation can be cited. Itis 
evident that this name of God originated among the Israelites in 
Egypt. It appears suffixed to the names of persons for the first time 
among those who were born in Egypt, as is evident from 1 Chronicles 
IV, 19; V, 4, 24; VII, 2, 3; and then one hundred and fifteen times in 
Scriptures. Its origin must be in Egypt after the death of the patri- 
archs. Right after the exodus we find Yass in Exodus xv, 2 "09 by, 
and before that (Ibid. xv, 2) m nnn y. The latter shows that Yahh 
is no abbreviation, for the identical phrase is quoted in Isaiah and 
Psalms, always with Yahh. In this passage Yahh saved Israel at the 
Red Sea, and is placed in parallel with Ai, Elohim and Jehovah, hence 
it is no abbreviation of either. Still more striking is the fact, that in 
Psalms, wherever the poet sings of the exodus, or the passage through 
the Red Sea, as Psalms 77:12; 89:9; 118; 102:19; 122:4; 134:4, Or 
only takes his metaphors from those events, he has the Yahf, evi- 
dently as the name of God best known among the people coming 
from Egypt. 

The etymology of this divine nameis given nowhere. In Arabic 
“Ya” is the name of a god in names like Ya-gut and Ya-uk. “Io” or 
Yo was a Greek name for Isis, always without definition. We can 
define Yahh only by inference from the contexts of Scriptural pas- 
sages in which it occurs. According to these passages— 

YAHH IS THE LIFE, n “n p’indsı onn pn manifested in this sublunar 
world as the source, bestower and protector of the life of the individual 
beings and of nations living in constant co-operation and mutual sup- 
port, like the members of every individual organism. It is the All 
Shaddi, also, of the nation's life. 

Yahh is not only the substance conception of Adonoi and El 
Shaddi, but also the nation’s life as a nation, and as such a progress in 
the God-cognition of the Hebrews, from the abstract to the substance, 
with the sanctification of national life. If life is the essence of 
Deity, then His is the power, the will, the freedom, the intellectus 
and the goodness, for these are the accidents of life in all its manifes- 
tations*, and national existence is no less divine than that of the indi- 
vidual. : N 


*3ee “ The Cosmic, God,” p. 1270. s. 
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When we read the closing verse of Psalms, it seems we need no 
more proof for this definition of Yahh, “Everything that hath 
breath (every living being) praise Yahh, Halleluyahh.” ‘The reverse 
of this occurs in Psalm 115, to which we refer later on, 

Yahh manifested in the life of the individual is clearly expressed 
in the prayer of King Hezekiah (Isaiah 38:11). He was sick, recov- 
ered, and prayed: “I said in the cutting off of my days, I shall go to 
the gates of my grave. I am deprived of the .residue of my life.” 
Then he continues thus: 


“ I said I shall not see (again) Yahh, 
Yahh in the land of the living ; 
I shall behold man no more 
With the inhabitants of the world.” 

To see Yahh he must behold man and the other inhabitants of 
the world; Yahh is manifested in their life only; he could see Yahh 
nowhere else, for Yahh is the source of life. l 

The same idea is expressed in Psalm 118:17-19: “I shall'not die 
but live and declare the works of YAHH. YAHH hath chastised me 
sore, but he hath not given me over unto death. Open to me the 
gates of righteousness, I will go into them and I shall praise VAHH.” 
' As the life of the nation Yakhis praised in Psalm 115, which, 
from verse 12, is a blessing to the entire nation. It proceeds (verse 
12) thus: “The heaven is Jehovah’s heaven, and he gave the earth 
to the children of man. The dead will not praise YAHH, not all those 
that go down to silence (defunct nations). But we will bless YAHH 
from now to evermore, Halleluyahh.” 

The same view of the term Yakr is expressed in the Talmud, 
Menachoth 29 on Isaiah 26:4: “For in Yahh Jehovah is the rock of 
eternity ” (or-of the two worlds); also Bereshith Rabba 9, and Yalkut 
in Tehillim 794 on Psalm 68:5. i 

Few notices only reached us from the centuries of Israel's life in 
Egypt. Still we know from succeeding history, that many of the 
children of Abraham preserved the sacred traditions, and the Talmud 
adds that there arose prophets among them prior to Aaron and Mir- 
lam, among whom were also Kehath and Amram. There was a suc- 
cessive revelation between Abraham and Moses, for which this sixth 
holy name of Godis no mean evidence. It leads to the YHVH revela- 
tion. It relates to Jehovah like Az/ to Elohim. 

7. mm YEHOVAH. 

YHvH, the tetragrammaton, the ineffable and perfect nomen pro- 
rium of the Absolute and Only God vnann ov, engraved upon the 
golden diadem of the high priest, is given in Scriptures to God only. 
It is the last and highest of the seven holy names, and contains be- 
sides the new revelations all the revelations of Deity in the six prior 
names of God. Concerning this name of God, itis reported in Ex- 
odus (111, 15) that the Almighty himself said: “This is my name for- 
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ever, and this is my memorial throughout all generations.” The 
prophet Zachariah expressed this revelation thus: “And Yehovah 
will be king over all the earth, that day Yehovah will be one, and one. 
his name will be.” The Absolute is immutable and eternal, so must 
be his name, if it represents him. 

The etymology of the tetragrammaton is this: It is purely He- 
brew. It is a contraction of the consonantal letters of the three tenses 
of the verb hoveh, “to be,” viz.: ; ' 


MV mai mr 


“He was, he is, he will be.” These are ten letters, viz., six let- 
ters N hai represented in the tetragrammaton by two 1 haz; three! yud 
represented in the name by one, and the one! vavforming the mm. 

The verb Mn signifies to be, to become and to have. This is also 
the threefold signification of the tetragrammaton. 

1. YHvH is the Absolute Being, eternal, infinite, unconditioned 
and immutable, all being besides him is relative, finite in time and 
space, conditioned and mutable. He alone is selfexistent, and self- 
sufficient; all other beings depend for existence on something outside 
of themselves, and are subject to genesis and katatesis. He is the 
necessary existence (nıx'yan ann), and all things are as long as they 
exist, because He is. » 

2. Yavu is the Eternal Becoming, as nothing could become 
from any source outside of the Absolute Being. His becoming power 
was manifested in the creation of the world. All possibilities poten- 
tial in the world that have or will become realities were ideally-actual 
in him in all eternity and remain so forever, as there can be no increase 
or decrease in the Absolute. Being and Becoming are but two as- 
pects of the absolute and necessary being. 

3. Yavu is the absolute Having. He alone possesses himself; no 
relative being has or possesses itself; all are possessed by something 
outside of themselves. He possesses the All and all, they were in him 
before they were in reality and remain in him forever. He is 
ya Doy nnp “the possessor of heaven and earth 2 (Genesis XIV, 22), 
and no finite being possesses, not even itself. 

These three significations of the verb correspond to the three 
tenses represented inthe tetragrammaton, as revealed to Moses (Ex- 
odus III, 13-16). This is God and none besides him. None can think 
or imagine a being higher than the Absolute, two or more absolute 
beings in existence, or a world of beings without the Absolute as its 
cause and sustaining power. So far and no farther reason can pene- 
trate into the mysteries of existence. : 

The vocalization of the tetragrammaton, it is maintained also by 
Moses Maimonides (Moreh Nebuchim, part 11, chapters 61 and 62), was 

' forgotten after the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem. Leo di 
Modena, in his Minhagai Hakeraim, p. 169, quoted by Basnage, Part 
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II, Book 2, $ 16, maintains the Pharisees only forgot this vocalization, 
because they would not pronounce the tetragrammaton; the Sad- 
ducees did pronounce the holy name, and did not forget it. The 
vowel signs in the Bible, it is further maintained, were originally 
established by the Karaites, and they preserved the Sadducean tradi- 
tions. We must add to this, that the older names of God in Scrip- 
tures, Elohim, Elovah, Adonoi, are vocalized like Jehovah, beginning 
with a Sheva and a Cholam, there is no good reason to consider this 
incorrect in the tetragrammaton. Least justifiable is the form 
Jahve which would make it a Ziphil, the verb havak in the causa- 
tive form, which would make of it “he who caused being,” and not 
“he who is himself the being absolute and eternal,” as the prophets un- 
derstood it (Isaiah 44:6, 48:12). 
8. THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

Attribute (ONN) is anything that can be predicated of another 
inherent in its nature or its substance. The Infinite necessarily pre-, 
sents.an infinite number of attributes, and every one in itself must be 
infinite. It is evident, therefore, the attributes of the Absolute can not 
be enumerated, or any one of them defined in any language. It is no 
less evident that we know the existence, substance and nature of any- 
thing by its attributes. It follows, therefore, that we have no 
knowledge of the Absolute, and we have none except by revelation, as 
is also the case with the Absolute or Infinite itself. We can predi- 
cate no more of Yavu than what He directly or indirectly revealed of 
Himself. 

Illustrated so: The forces of nature, like the mental qualities of 
man, are unknown as to their substance. We obtain our knowledge 
of them by their manifestations. Change the term of manifestation to 
revelation—and they are synonymous—and you will feel convinced 
that all we know of the Absolute and His attributes we know by 
revelation. 

Theology relies for its knowledge upon the universal knowledge 
of man—the four postulates—and its written or unwritten traditious, 
the knowledge of a large portion of humanity. The Theology of 
Judaism acknowledges the Thorah as the repository of its divine 
traditions; therefore it can predicate of YHvH only that which is 
either in the universal kuowledge of man or in the Thorah, reported 
there as God's direct manifestations of Himself. 


All attributes of God are expressed in the Thorah in the substan- 
tive form,* because in Him everything is absolute, involved in the 
substance and unity of the necessary being. So also every attribute 
of relation in the Thorah is a verbal noun ("yan ja wa DW), God 
and His attributes are one. They are expressed in the seven holy 


names of God, and defined as attributes of relation in his dealings 
with humanity. 


pa 


*Compare also I, Chronicles, xxix, 10-12, the grand benediction of King David. 
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In the seven names God is revealed as: 

(a) The absolute and necessary existence (MID), 

(b) The absolute oneness (MNN), 

(c) The Eternal (MN). 

(d) The Omnipotence (3°), 

(e) The Life (0"M), 

(£) The Intellectus (ANN), 

(g) The Goodness (MIN), 

All other substantial attributes of the Deity, such as infiniteness, 
immutability, omnipresence, providence and freedom, are logically con- 
tained in this seven. 

9. HOLINESS. 

Between the two kinds of attributes there is one which character- 
izes especially the God of revelation; it appertains both to the sub- 
stance and to the relation, and this is Holiness. God reveals Himself 
as Up. “And the Lord said unto Moses, saying: ‘Speak unto all the 
congregation, the children of Israel, and say unto them: Ye shall be 
(become) holy, for holy (kadosh) am I, Jehovah, your Elohim.” 
(Exodus xix). The prophet (Isaiah vi, 3) hears the Seraphim on 
high praise the Lord as threefold holy, which is to express the idea of 
most holy, holiness inexpressible in human language. This attribute 
of holiness recurs continually in Holy Writ, and always in the sub- 
stantive form of KADOSH, and not in the adjective form of KODESH, 
after this special revelation to Moses. By this attribute of holiness 
the God of revelation is distinguished from all gods and God-ideas in 
the theology of the world. It represents Jehovah as the highest ideal 
of moral perfection, and it is made incumbent upon the congregation 
of the children of Israel to become holy, morally perfect. Here is 
the foundation of Yava ethics, which was known to Israel only. The 
term Aadosh is the predicate of a being, in which all moral excellencies 
in the highest degree are united, and this is moral perfection; 

Holiness signifies not only to abhor the vicious, wicked and 
false, but also to love the True and the Good, because they are true 
and good; it is a generic term of utmost goodness, including justice, 
mercy, benevolence, the delight in the practice per se of all which is 
good, true and pure, and the abhorrence of the opposite and negative 


thereof. l 
10. YHVH’S ATTRIBUTES OF RELATION. 


These are revealed in the Decalogue and specified in the direct 
revelation to Moses recorded in Exodus xxxiv, 5-10. 

After the establishment of the covenant of God with Israel as a 
people and the revelation of the conditions contained in the Decalogue 
to be fulfilled by the covenant people, they rebelled, violated the main 
condition of the covenant by making and worshiping a god besides 
YHVH, and forfeited their national existence, their “ornament 
from Mount Horeb” (Ibid. xxxiii, 6), in the opinion and belief of 


Moses. Therefore he broke the two tables of stone, as the contract 
was broken, and moved his tent from the camp, as they were a cove- 
nant nation no longer. God, however, it is recorded there, pardoned 
also this rebellious transgression, and renewed his covenant with 
Israel under the same conditions. Moses could not understand how 
the great God of justice, of righteousness, the sovereign Adonoi, “the 
judge of all. the earth,” should thus deal with a nation, and 
he prayed, “Let me know thy glory, let me know thy ways, I 
beseech thee, that I may know thee,and that I may find grace in thine 
eyes ;” or in other words, “that I may know how thou, God, governest 
nations, and by doing as thou doest, find favor before thee.” God an- 
swered his supplication thus, “I will cause all my goodness to pass 
before thee, and I will proclaim (fully expound) the name of Yavu 
before thee, how I am beneficent, to whom I am beneficent and merci- 
ful, to whom I am merciful” (Ibid. xxxiii, 19). “Therefore he received 
the direct revelation, what Yava as the eternal AIr, immanent in 
nature and man, is to all human beings especially (Ibid. xxxiv, 5, e. S.). 

He is: 

1. The True and Incomparable Love—love without any motive 

aside of his own nature, which is the superlative of grace and truth. 

Language has no adequate term to express the love of God, which . 
is so entirely different from what man calls love; therefore Scriptures 
employed five different terms to express it approximately. 

Love is first a sentiment, a feeling of kindly sympathy for any 
being whose nearn ss pleases and delights us. This is expressed in 
Rachum* (m`). Mercy is but one side of Rachum and signifies that 
kindly sympathy for the object of our love in a state of suffering; 
Rachum signifies the constancy of that sympathy under all conditions. 

Love is secondly a desire to sustain, support and to make happy 
the object of our sympathy in exact ratio to this sympathy. This is 
‘expressed in Chanun (M), the benevolent, beneficent bestower of 
all which gives sustenance, support and happiness to the beings of 
His sympathy. 

Love, in the third place, is that unshaken and never-failing fidel- 
ity which adheres steadfastly to the object of its sympathy and never 
withdraws from it its benevolent beneficence, however it fails, falls, de- 
generates, until it becomes necessary to heal the fallen man by the 
infliction of punishment, and then it is done with sincere sorrow and 
regret. This is God’s “long suffering” (vax Ts). He abandons not 
the fallen sinner, individual or nation; permits not the consequence of 
sin—which is punishment—to overwhelm the sinner instantly, but 
affords him time for self-correction.T 


*Rachum in other Shemitic languages signifies “love,” and appears in Holy Writ always in 
this signification as mercy, sympathy or the like. 


+So this divine attribute is defined in Proverbs xIv.17,29; Psalms 25, 32, 51, 86, 103 and 145; 


Isaiah 55:6-10; Jeremiah 4:1and 2; Ezekiel 18; Hosea 16; Jonah 3 and 4; Micah 7:18-20; Tal- 
mud in Sanhedrin, p. 111, and elsewhere. 


All this kindly sympathy, benevolent beneficence and never-fail- 
ing fidelity, which are the three elements of love, can only then be 
called divine if the motive is pure goodness, unselfish, “free of every 
expectation and possibility of recompense.” Such is the motive of 
YHvH's love. He is the Supreme Goodness, the on 35 “Supreme 
Grace;” love is the attribute of his nature. 

In the term “long suffering” there is involved the idea of pun- 
ishment, which would seem contradictory to the supreme love; which 
it is not if the punishment is intended for correction. Therefore this 
revelation continues, YHVH is nox 27 “Supreme Truth,” truthfulness 
and justice, which is also an attribute of his nature. Sins must be 
punished, wrongs must be righted, God’s law must be enforced and 
sustained for the preservation of mankind and the benefit of the indi- 
vidual. But all punishment inflicted on the transgressor is at the 
same time from the motive of Supreme Grace as it is from Supreme 
Truth. So this fifth term complements the definition of the divine 
love, for which language has no word. 

2. YHvH's Supreme Love and Truth revealed in the life of na- 
tions, in the process of history, is the object of the second part of this 
revelation. 

A nation is a complex or association of human beings. It must 
exist, develop and' prosper under the laws of God as physical nature 
does, and stand the evil consequences of deviating from these laws. 
These evil consequences are affliction, misery, decline and death. 
Nations die of their own sins. Man is a free-will being, hence he 
may sin, deviate from the straight path of God's law, and this possi- 
bility must be included in God’s law. Nations are composed of many 
such free individuals; hence nations may sin, deviate from the straight 
line of God’s law, and run themselves to misery and self-destruction, 
if no remedy was provided in God’s law, as was then the case with 
Israel making and worshiping the golden calf. Therefore this revela- 
tion of God's attributes announces that YHvu “Pardons (or rather 
bears with) iniquity, transgression and sin,” as outlined already in 
his attribute of “long suffering,” although “he makes no sinner guilt- 
less ;’ the sinner himself must eradicate cause and effect of his sins, 
urged to this by punishment or by his own free will action. So God's 
love deals also with the nations. He bears or forbears their iniqui- 
ties, transgressions and sins, and cleanses none of his sins who does 
not cleanse himself. How does God's love bear or forbear the sins of 
nations? In reply thereof, this revelation announces a law of history, 
a law from the code of Providence, which affords an insight into the 
mystery of man's existence and progress in this world, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous mistakes, sins and transgressions committed, and 
notwithstanding the holiness and justice of God. This law is: 

The Good and the True existing in man, or evolved by man in the 
course of his history under the love of God, remains forever imperish- 
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able, indestructible and unforgotten, and increases in quantity and 
quality as the historical"process goes on and on, as this revelation an- 
nounces “He preserveth grace (the Good and the True) to the thou- 
sandth (or two thousandth) generation,” i. e., forever. Again, the 
opposite of the True and the Good, evil, wickedness, all that is nuga- 
tory to mankind, produced by “the iniquity of the fathers” by devia- 
tion from the straight line of God's law, with its evil effects upon 
humanity, will perish and not reach beyond the third or fourth gener- 
ation of those who hate God. He, by a peculiar arrangement of tran- 
spiring facts, neutralizes the effects produced by the evil doers, so that 
they can not reach beyond the third or fourth generation. So God's 
love is manifested and actualized in the life of nations as well as 
individuals, ý 

This involves the doctrine of man’s perfectibility, and the visions 
of Israel's prophets who saw*the golden age with all its glory in the 
distant future, when the True and the Good will have grown to be the 
sovereign power of humanity. 

The same law governs also the individual man. God's love neu- 
‘tralizes for the penitent sinner the effects of his sins and transgres- 
sions by a peculiar arrangement of trdnspiring facts, as Joseph verily 
said to his penitent brothers (Genesis 50: 19, 20). A very large num- 
ber of men inherit the iniquities of their fathers, their diseases of body 
and mind, their oppressive institutions and laws, their errors and igno- 
rance. Still all those evils remain unremedied with those only who hate 
God (Exodus 20: 5), who stubbornly refuse to see and embrace the 
True and the Good before them; and even then the evil effect reaches not 
beyond the fourth generation. This is the most intelligible revelation 
of God as Supreme Goodness. 

This is Israel’s God-cognition with its genesis in natural and tran- 
scendental revelation. It is the highest known to man, the utmost rea- 
son could comprehend. Itis the immovable groundwork of all the- 
ology, hence also of the Theology of Judaism. Whatever doctrine, 
precept, dogma or canon rises logically from this principle, is a legiti- 
mate part of the system. Again, whatever theory or practice is con- 
trary or contradictory to Israel's God-cognition can have no place in 
the Theology of Judaism. It comprises necessarily: 

1. The doctrine concerning Providence, its relations to the indi- 
vidual, the nation, and mankind. This includes the doctrine of cove- 
nant between God and man, God and the fathers of the nation, God 
and the people of Israel, or the election of Israel. 

2. The doctrine concerning Atonement. Are sins expiated, for- 
given or pardoned, and which are the conditions or means for such 
expiation "uf sins? 

3 This leads us to the doctrine of Divine Worship generally, its 
obligatory nature, its proper means and forms, its subjective or objec- 
tive import, which includes also the precepts concerning holy seasons, 


holy places, holy convocations and consecrated or specially appointed 
persons to conduct such divine worship, and the standard to distin- 
guish conscientiously in the Thorah the laws, statutes and ordinances 
which were originally intended to be always obligatory, from those 
which were originally intended for a certain time and place, and under 
special circumstances. 

4. The doctrine concerning the Human Will; is it free, con- 
ditioned or controlled by reason, faith or any other agency? This 
includes the postulate of ethics. ‘ 

5. The Duty and Accountability of Man in all his relations to 
God, man and himself, to his nation and its government and to the 
whole of the human family. This includes the duty we owe to the past, 
to that which the process of history developed and established. 

6. This leads to the doctrine concerning the future of Mankind, 
the ultimate of the historical process, to culminate in a higher or lower 
status of humanity. This includes the question of perfectibility of 
human nature and the possibilities it contains, which establishes a 
standard of duty we owe to the future. 

7. The doctrine concerning personal immortality, future reward 
and punishment, the means by which such immortality is attained, the 
condition on which it depends, what insures reward or punishment. 

The Theology of Judaism as a systematic structure must solve 
these problems on the basis of Israel’s God-cognition. This being the 
highest in man’s cognition, the solution of all problems upon this 
basis, ecclesiastical, ethical or in eschatology, must be final in theology, 
provided the judgment which leads to this solution is not erroneous. 
Ar. erroneous judgment from true antecedents is possible. In such 
cases the first safeguard is an appeal to reason, and the second, though 
not secondary, is an appeal to Holy Writ and its best commentaries. 
Wherever these two authorities agree, reason and Holy Writ, that the 
solution of any problem from the basis of Israel’s God-cognition is 
correct, certitude is established, the ultimate solution is found. 

This is the structure of a systematic theology. Israel’s God- 
cognition is the substratum, the substance; Holy Writ and the 
standard of reason are the desiderata, and the faculty of reason is the 
apparatus to solve the problems which in their unity are the Theology 
of Judaism, higher than which none can be. 
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